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Aatural History. 


LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface dw globe, ne 
¢ouvre que des ruincs.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Translated capressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 
LETTER XIII.—Continugp. 


OF THE PALZOTHERIUM, THE ANOPLOTHERIUM, &c. 
—<—>— 
FIG. 3.—ANOPLOTHERIUM COMMON. 





VIG. 4.——-ANOPLOTHERIUM LEGER. 





Common anoplotherium.—(See the engraving, Fig. 3.) 
** Its height, up to the withers, was somewhat considerable ; 
it probably exceeded three feet andsomeinches. This ani- 
mal was particularly distinguished by its enormous tail, 
which gave to it an appearance something like that of the 
otter. It is probable that, as well as this carnivorous 
animal, it used frequently to swim and dive in the water, 
particularly in that collected in marshy places. But it did 
not frequent the water in search of fish. Like the water- 
rat, the hippopotamus, and the whole race of wild boars, 
and rhinoceroses, the anoplotherium was herbivorous ; it 
is, therefore, probable that it plunged into the water in 
order to feed upon the succulent roots and stalks of aquatic 
plants. It may be inferred from its habits of swimming 
and diving, that it was, as well as the otter, covered with 
asmooth coat of hair; perhaps its skin was half bare, 
like that of the pachydermes, described above. It is not 
probable that its ears were long, as they would, in that 
ease, have been a source of inconvenience to it, on ac- 
count of its aquatic way of life. I am inclined to suppose 
that it resembled, in this respect, the hippopotamus, and 
other quadrupeds which frequent the water. 

*¢ Its whole length, comprehending the tail, was, at 
least, eight feet, and, without the tail, five feet and some 
inches. Its body, therefore, was nearly equal in length 
to that of an ass of moderate size ; but its height was not 
quite 00 great.” —Cuvier. 


Light anoplotherium.—(See the engraving, Fig. 4.) ‘* It 
was rather more than two feet high up to the withers; that 
is, it was equal in height to the chamois, its limbs being ex- 
ceedingly long, but its head and bones were not so large. 
Its head was hardly equal to that of the corine. The 
light anoplotherium was no less remarkable for its agility 
and grace, than the common anoplotherium for the heavi- 
ness and slowness of its motion. Light as the antelope, 
or the roebuck, it probably sported on the borders of the 
marshes, or ponds, whose waters were frequented by the 
former species. It must have fed there upon the aro- 
matic herbs of the dry land, or browsed upon the shoots 
of shrubs. The swiftness of its pace was not, without 
doubt, impeded by a long tail; but, like all agile herbi- 
vorous animals, it was probably timid, and had large 
flexible ears, like those of the stag, to warn it of the least 
danger. Finally, there is no doubt that its body was 
covered with short hair; consequently, we need only be 
acquainted with its celour, in order to describe it, such as 
it was when it formerly animated this country, where, 
after a lapse of so many ages, its imperfect remains have 
been found. If it had been found, covered with its skin, 
by some of those naturalists, whose system it is to class 
animals according to their exterior characteristics, they 
would, without doubt, have ranked it in the number of 
ruminants; nevertheless, it differs from them exceedingly 
in its interior characteristics, and very probably did not 
ruminate."” 

The species above described belong particularly to the 
basin, in which Paris is built, and it is rather a remark- 
able circumstance, that they are found nowhere else. In- 
dividuals, however, of the same genera, have been dis- 
covered in some parts of France, or of the neighbouring 
countries; for instance, near Orleans and Montpellier, 
and in the environs of Puy en Velay. It appears that the 
bones of the two former places belong to the same species 

The species of which we have just been speaking, 80 
abundantly deposited in the plaster quarries of the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, are almost the only animals found 
there. Tortoises must, however, be excepted, which ap- 
pear to have been found in great numbers, with the palao- 
theriums and anoplotheriums of our neighbourhood. 

Perhaps, Madam, as, in describing to you the animals 
which inhabited our countries, I have spoken to you only 
of the herbivorous animals, you have formed a very pleas- 
ing idea df the life which they led in those remote times ; 
but do not too hastily conclude, that the territory of Paris 
has, at all times, been privileged to be, in one way or other, 
the most agreeable abode upon the earth. Truth compels 
me to inform you, that our peaceful anoplotherium did 
not always enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity in the places 
which they animated by their presence: they were liable 
to be attacked by carnivorous animals, and the revolution 
which destroyed them has buried with them their cruel 
persecutors. 

r The strongest, most cruel, and formidable enemy of the 
inhabitants of our countries, was an animal of the family 
of racoons, nearly resembling the wolf in form, but, if we 
may judge from the form of its teeth, far surpassing that 
animal in ferocity. It cannot have been inferior, in this 
respect, to any animal now living. This is evident from 
the size of its teeth, their sharp form, and the indications 





still remaining of the strength of its jaw-bones. 


There also existed, in our neighbourhood, an animal of 
the genus canis, belonging to none of the species now 
living; of which a jaw-bone has been found, bearing cha- 
racteristics that, very positively, distinguish it from our 
wolves, jackals, foxes, and domestic dogs. 

A carnivorous animal of the genus of genets, and 
another of the genus of civets, may be added to the num- 
ber of formidable animals of that period. 

The skeleton of a didelphis, of which I shall merely 
remark, that it was in an excellent state of preservation, 
has also been found in our plaster quarries. 

I shall not enter into a description of two species, of the 
genus of pachydermes, which lived in our country with the 
palzotherium, but which appear to have been much less 
common there, if we may judge by the few remains that 
have yet been found; the bones that have been collected 
are, indeed, scarcely sufficient to establish their existence 
in a positive manner. 

Finally, that I may not pass over in silence any circum- 
stance relating to the history of animals so interesting to 
us, since they were the first terrestrial quadrupeds that 
inhabited the places now frequented by us, I will inform 
you, that remains have been found in different parts of 
France; by means of which, it has been easy to discover 
the existence of a genus of pachydermes, designated under 
the name of lophiodons. 

Naturalists were long in doubt, whether or not bones of 
birds had ever been found in a fossil state. Several authors, 
it is true, affirmed, a long time ago, that they had dis- 
covered remains of them, but insurmountable objections 
were opposed to the belief of their assertions. In 1782, a 
real ornitholithe (this is the name given to the fossil remains 
of birds) was found at Montmartre; but, before that time, 
it was impossible to attain certainty on this subject. Since 
then, M. Cuvier has discovered, in the quarries of our 
neighbourhood, remains of birds, in numbers sufficiently 
considerable to remove all remaining doubts. One in par- 
ticular, which is in an excellent state of preservation, has 
been selected from among them, and is deposited in the 
Museum. 

It is now ascertained, that our quarries contain the re- 
mains of eleven or twelve species; amongst which, it ap. 
pears that two, at least, were birds of prey: the most 
remarkable circumstance in these discoveries is, that our 
neighbourhood is the only part of the globe where remains 
have yet been found that have been incontestably proved 
to be ornitholithes. 

The existence of birds in a fossil state proves, that, at 
the period when they were buried, and when the species 
were so different from those now living, there were, never- 
theless, between the races and genera, the same relations 
of general organization that we now observe, and that no 
class of animals was wanting in the series of living beings, 
each being so necessary to the existence of the whole, that, 
perhaps, the total destruction of a single great class would 
suffice to necessitate that of all the others. 

Among the reptiles found in a fossil state in our neigh- 
bourhood, the genus of éortoises is that containing the 
greatest number of species. There have been discovered 
some remains of crocodiles which lived in our climates, as 
well as of other animals now found only in countrics dis- 
tant from us. I will say nothing, Madam, of the fossil 





remains of fishes; the only interesting remark which the 
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observation of them can elicit is, that all those found in 
our quarries must have lived in fresh water. They were, 
in other respects, different from those now found in our 
rivers. 

I have so long dwelt upon the history of the fossil qua- 
druped animals peculiar to the basin of Paris, that [ have 
neither time nor space left sufficient to enable me to enter 
into any particulars respecting those of inferior classes. 
J shall content myself with informing you, that the num- 
ber of fossil invertebrés is incomparably greater than that 
of vertcbrés; and that amongst the latter, fish are more 
numerous than reptiles, and reptiles more numerous than 
mammalia, &¢. 

The animals of the last classes have been discovered the 
first. It is true, that in the most ancient layers of alluvial 
soil there have been found testaceous molluseas, madre- 
pores, and other animals belonging to similar genera; but 
their remains are exceedingly numerous, and are, in all 
cases, found in a good state of preservation, because the 
substance of which they are composed is hardly susceptible 
of alteration. 

You may easily imagine, Madam, that, in general, only 
the shells of animals are found in a fossil state; but this 
circumstance does not prevent naturalists from studying 
them, as the festaccous mollusea, and zoophytcs now liv- 
ing, are classed according to the form of the skull: the 
knowledge of them is, therefore, in a very advanced state. 
It has been positively ascertained, that the fossil genera 
are entirely different from the living genera, and those 
deposited in the most superficial layers of soil are most 
nearly allied to the latter. 

An immense majority of the fossil animals that have hi- 
therto been found, in all the countries where researches 
have been made, belong to marine genera; this is a very 
evident confirmation of the fact, that there is no place which 
has not been covered by the ocean, during a larger portion 
of the time that has elapsed since the creation of the earth, 
than it has remained dry. 

Quadrupeds are found in layers of much more recent de- 
position than these, in which the first zoophytes and mol- 
luseas are deposited. Those which first appear are ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds, like the crocodiles of Honfleur and of 
England, deposited under the chalk, and like the monitors 
of Thuringen, which belong to a still more remote period. 

Viviparous quadrupeds begin to appear in the gross 
shelly calcarious earth, which covers the chalk. It is not 
unusual to find, also, in the same layers, phocas, and 
manatis. 

Terrestrial mammalia, as J have already told you, are 
found only in the thick layers of soil of fresh water for- 
mation, deposited above the gross calearious earth. 

The study of the order of succession of fossil animals in 
the different layers, leads to very important results; but 
it is no less curious to consider the distribution of each 
particular class in the layers, where it is found. 

You must already have remarked that some species are 
exclusively confined to certain places, or that they are 
found no where else in so great abundance. The pala- 
otheriums and anoplotheriums of our neighbourhood afford 
an instance of the first case. The second is exemplified 
by the Val d’Arno, where more bones of rhinoceroses have 
been found than in all the rest of Europe; by the camp 
of the giants in South America, which is particularly 
abundant in reastodontes with narrow teeth 3 and by the 
shores of the Ohio, in North America, remarkable for the 
numerous remains deposited there of the great mastodontes. 

This partial accumulation of the remains of animals of 
the same species is accounted for by supposing that, at the 
period when the countries inhabited by them were inun- 
dated by the sea, they all fled before the waters to the 
places which were last overflowed, and that they were there 
destroyed together. 

It would be impossible, without this consideration, to 
account for the prodigious number of fossil bones found 
at Montmartre, for instance, where it cannot be supposed 
that the palwothcriums, anoplotheriums, and carnivorous 
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| animals, which, although less numerous, are also found 
| there in great quantities, have been accidentally amassed 
in numbers so considerable. 

It may perhaps be said that they are the remains of 
thousands of generations which have been discovered suc- 
cessively. This may be the case; but why are the same 
remains much less numerous in all the other plaster quar- 
ries of the neighbourhood ? Is not our hypothesis the only 
one by which we can account for this superabundance of 
fossil bones in a hill of so small extent? When we pic- 
ture to our imaginations these animals, though destined 
by nature to shun each other, driven to perish together by 
their common terror of the great catastrophe which de- 
stroyed, indiscriminately, all living creatures; we are re- 
minded of the ingenious fiction of the poet, who, in his 
description of the deluge, represents the sheep, flying by 
the side of the wolf, which, being under the influence of 
the same fear, is itself no longer an object of dread. 

All circumstances prove that, in the different ages of 
the ancient world, the dry land did not, as it now does, 
consist chicfly of large continents, but that it was divided 
into numerous islands, where the terrestrial animals were, 
in a manner, inclosed, and kept separate from each other. 
Thus, all the islands of any considerable size, that have 
been discovered in our days, are found to contain races of 
animals peculiar to them, and, if men had not, in all ages, 
transplanted animals from one country to another, the 
geographical separation of the genera and species would 
be much more marked than it now is. Now, man did 
not exist at those periods; this circumstance, therefore, 
suggests a new rcason for the collection of animals into 
distinct groups, which may be added to that afforded by 
the different divisions of the earth. 

Fossil vegetables are considerably more numerous than 
fossil animals; they are sometimes found scattered abroad 
in different places; but they are, for the mast part, accu- 
mulated in masses so considerable that they form, as it 
were, immense vegetable rocks: such are mines of coals, 
which supply so large a portion of the immense quantity 
of fuel consumed to supply the wants of man. 

But, although fossil vegetables are, in general, much 
more numerous than fossil animals, they are not in so 
good a state of preservation. The only parts, whose 
forms can yet be distinguished, are the stalks and fruits: 
fossil roots are exceedingly rare. Some leaves have also 
been found belonging to plants of the ancient world, but 
they must have been very small. 

A flower has been discovered at Monte Bolca, whose 
form is still perfect; it is deposited in the Museum, and 
is the only fossil flower contained there. I cannot describe 
to you the impression produced upon me by the contem- 
plation of this frail ornament of an extinct world. 
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RURAL AMUSEMENTS. 
—__—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—-Your correspondent Reformer has very justly 
entered his protest against the low pastime (peculiar I be- 
lieve to this county) called lifting. In Manchester it is 
carried to an equal extent, but as far as my. observation 
goes, the fair sex must be exonorated from the charge 
brought against them of being the principal performers in 
this Easter drama. On the contrary, it is chiefly confined 
to youths, of the lowest description, who assemble in 
gangs, and assault (that is, lift) all the unprotected females 
they meet, at least in the same class of life as themselves, 
for I must do them this justice, that they seldom or ever 
attack respectable people. To such a height is this carried, 
that on Easter Sunday a good portion of the Lancashire 
witches are under the necessity of remaining at home, 
otherwise they would most certainly be insulted. It is 
full time so disgraceful a practice should be put a stop to. 

This Easter lifting is doubttess of very ancient origin, 








and must be intended to typify the resurrection and ascen- 





sion of our Saviour, but is of too rude a nature for the 
present times. The morris-dance, another of the pastimes 
of our ancestors, (and compared with the above a very 
harmless one) appears to be on the wane, and will, no 
doubt, soon disappear altogether: indeed, it is, I believe, 
only in Lancashire, and perhaps in Cheshire, that a ves- 
tige of it can be found. Although the amusements of the 
present day are infinitely superior, yet to me it is matter 
of regret, that this last relic of the olden time should be 
on the eve of vanishing for ever. When I have seen them 
cutting their rude capers, arrayed in all the calours of the 
rainbow, I have thought, that on such have rested the 
eyes of our Edwards and our Henries, the pride of Cressy 
and of Agincourt.—But I know I am a bit of a dreamer. 

Another of the sports of the mobility at this season of 
the year (aster) has puzzled me more than enough; it 
is called pesegging—the performers, peseggers. I should 
suppose it had its origin in former times, though the lan- 
guage of the present piece appears to be modern doggerel. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can give me infor- 
mation on the subject. Cunningham says, 

*«In days of yore, when round the jovial board, 

With harmless mirth and social plenty stor’d, 

Our parent Britons quatt’d their nut brown ale, 

And carols sung, or told the Christmas tale, 

In struts St. George, Old England’s ehampion Knight, 
With hasty steps, impatient to recite 

How he had kill’d the Dragon once in fight.” 

The following is a list of the peseggers dramatis per- 
sone, to which I have annexed a short extract from some 
of their speeches. The performers are youths dressed out 
in all the finery and tinsel they can muster, something 
after the fashion of the London chimney-sweepers, on a 
May-day. The characters ‘are each furnished with a 
sword (tin) with the exception of his Satanic Majesty, who 
wields aclub. Thus arrayed, they sally forth, (at night) 
and for the value of sixpence will recite or enact, for the 
gratification of those who may feel disposed to hear them, 
their most heroic and chivalrous drama. 

DRAMATI6 PERSON X. 
St. George, Noble Turk, . 
Bold Slasher, Doctor, 
Black Morocco King, | Beelzebub. 
Enter BoLp SLASHER. 
Open this door and let me in, 
For favour I intend to win; 
Whether I lie, sit, stand, or fall, 
I'll use my endeavours to please you all 
A room a room, brave gallant boys, 
A room to let me in, 
For I’m not one of the ragged sort, 
But one of the royal kin. 
St. George now comes forward and says, 
I'm St. George, that noble Knight 
Who shed his blood for England’s right; 
For England’s right, for England's reign, 
lam St. George the Prince of Spain. 
Show me the man that dare before me stand, 
Vl cut him down with sword in hand. 
Slasher in reply: 
Here I’m the man that dare before thee stand, 
Bold Slasher is my name; 
With sword and buckler by my side 
I hope to win this game. 
These words | will make good, brave boys, 
These words I will make good; 
And first I'll draw my glittering sword, 
And then St. George’s blood. 
They fight—Slasher is wounded. 
Slisher.—Pardon, St. George, I’m wounded. 
St. George-—No pardon will I give to thee, 
But wound thee more and more. 
Fight again—Slasher’s killed. 
Cnorus. 
Now bold Slasher’s dead and gone, 
What will become of him? 
Alas! he’s dead, his ghost his fled, 
What will become of him? 

I will not tire your patience much more: suffice it to 
say, the remainder only introduces further proofs of 
George’s prowess, who wounds both the Morocco King 
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and the noble Turk; upon which the Doctor is intro- 
duced, who recites the following precious morsel: 

Here come I, that never come yet, 

With my big head and little wit, 

Although my wit it is so small, 

I've got enough to cure you all. 

When St. George has no more to conquer, the piece 
ends by.a dance. of all the characters (the Doctor cures 
even Slasher, though dead) round Beelzebub, himself 
and club forming the centre, upon which they beat time 
with their swords. You will perceive that Old Nick is a 
very unimportant character, and why introduced at all I 
cannot conceive, as we may naturally suppose his.compa- 
nions should be dead ere they are carried off to that place 
—Wwe must not name to ears polite. 

Satan’s speech thus begins: 

Here comes in old Beelzebub, 
And in my hand I carry a club. 

But enough of this (I think I hear you say) so here 

break we off:—Yours, &c. 











Salford, Raster Monday. J. A. 
Fn , ; 
he Naturaits’s Diary. 
MAY, 1825. 


(From Time's Telescope.) 


(Concluded from our last.] 
The orchis forchis mascula ) will now be found in moist 
distinguished by its broad black spotted leaves 
and spike of large purple flowers. The walnut (juglans 

) has its flowers in full bloom. 

e banks of rills and shaded hedges are ornamented 
with the pretty tribe of speedwells, particularly the ger- 
mander speedwell, the field mouse-ear, the dove'’s-foot 
crane's-bill, and the red campion, the first two of azure 
blue, and the last two of rose colour, intermixing their 
flowers with attractive varicty. The country is now in 
perfection, every bush a nosegay, all the ground a piece of 
embroidery: now 

Many a blossom, passing fair, 
Playeth in the wanton air; 

And through velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, doth passage find. 

The air, indeed, is enriched with native perfumes, and 
the whole creation seems to smile; on each tree we hear 
the voice of melody, and in every grove thcre is a concert 
of warbling music; every bough maintains 

A feathered chorister to sing 
Soft panegyrics, and the rude winds bring 
Into a murmuring slumber, whilst the calm 
Morn on each leaf doth hang her liquid balm, 
With an intent, before the next sun’s birth, 
To drop it in those wounds of the cleft earth 
Received from last day’s beams. 
Now the sweet treble of the chirping birds, 
And the soft stirring of the moved leaves, 
Running delightful descant to the sound 
Of the bass murmuring of the bubbling brook, 
Becomes a concert of good instruments. 
Heath's Lingua. 
And now the nightingale, not distant far, 
Begins her solitary song; and paurs 
To the cold moon a richer, stronger strain, 
Than that with which the lyric lark salutes 
The new-born day. Her deep and thrilling song 
Seems, with its piercing melody, to reach 
The soul; and in mysterious unison 
Blends with all thoughts of gentleness and love. 
Southey’s Roderick. 

The lilac, the barberry, and the maple, are now in 
flower. At the latter end of the month rye is in ear; the 
mountain ash, laburnum, the guelder-rose, clover, colum- 
bines, with their singular and fantastic nectaries, the alder, 
the wild chervil, the wayfaring trec, or wild guelder-rose, 
and the elm, have their inves full blown. 

The various species of meadow-grass are now in flower. 
The buttercup spreads ‘over the meadows; the cole-seed 
in corn-fields, bryony, the arum, or cuckoo-pint, in hedges, 
the Tartarian honeysuckle, and . the: cordhtves Japonica, 
now show their flowers. 


Now the littie buds unclose, 

Red, and white, and pied, and blue, 
And that virgin flower, the rose, 

Opes her heart to hold the dew. 


The ‘rose, with allits sweetest leaves yet folded,’ now 
tempts the changeful atmosphere of May; but, too oft op- 
— with ungentle showers, and overcharged with wet, 

ows her head to the coming storm, reserving her riper 
beauties for the more powerful sun of June. 

The gentle budding rose, quoth she, behold, 

That first scant peeping forth with virgin beams, 

Half ope, half shut, her beauties doth unfold 

In its fair leaves, and, less seen, fairer seems; 
And after spreads them forth more broad and bold, 
Then languisheth, and dies in last extremes: 
Nor seems the same that decked bed and bower 
Of many a lady late, and paramour: 
So, in the passing of a day, doth pass, 
The bud and blossom of the life of man. 
Fairfax’s Tasso. 

Towards the end of the month that magnificent and 
beautiful tree, the horse-chesnut (Hi pocastanum ) displays 
its honours of fine green leaves, sad ts handsome ‘ spikes 
pyramidal’ of white and red fluwers: it is quite the glory 
of forest-trees. The hawthorn ( white and pink ) is usually 
in blossom about the middle or end of the month. 

Now let’s go forth to feast the conscious spirit 
With all of beauty nature doth inherit, 
Fragrance, and sun, and greenness; to behold 
Beautiful herds, in lawns of living gold, 
Couched on voluptuous flowers, or, ‘neath the shade 
Of the thick chesnut, gloriously arrayed; 
For in its honour prodigal nature weaves 
A princely vestment, and profusely showers, 
O’er its green masses of broad palmy leaves, 
Ten thousand waxen pyramidal flowers; 
And gay and gracefully its head it heaves 
Into the air, and monareh-like it towers, 
Dimming all other trees; all, only one, 
The beautiful hawthorn, that has now put on 
Its summer luxury of snowy wreaths; 
Bending its branches in exuberant bloom, 
While to the light enamoured gale it breathes, 
Rife as its loveliness, its rath perfume; 
Glory of England's landseape! favourite tree 
Of bard and lover! it flings, far and free, 
Its grateful incense: whether you arise 
Tocatch the first long sun-gleam in the skies, 
And list the earliest bird-notes; whether you 
Linger amidst the twilight and the dew, 
There, through the silent air its odour strays, 
Sweet as in home-scenes of your earliest days. 
The Forest Minstrel. 


The principal show of tulips takes place this month. 
We are now, indeed, ushered at once into Flora’s drawing- 
room, and surrounded by her choicest beauties. The ‘ gar- 
den’s flow’ry pride’ is spread before us, and we are lost in 
wonder, love, and praise, while we fondly contemplate 

The narcissus bright 
In snowy whiteness, marked with various stripes 
Of vivid hue; the tulip’s gaudy cup; 
And the rich crimson globe magnificent 
Of flaunting peony. 

Young hares, or leverets, in favourable seasons, are now 
seen feeding near the edges of woods and copses. These 
may be considered as the first produce of the year; but 
the mother will commonly bring forth two or more pairs 
in the season. 

Towards the end of the month, the phalana humuli, 
called, by some, the ghost-moth, makes its appearance, 
and continues visible during the greater part of the month 
of June. The female glow-worm (lampyris noctiluca j 
ig now seen on dry banks, about woods, pastures, and 
hedgeways. 

And what is there that can delight and interest the in- 
quisitive naturalist or the less scientific observer, that is 
NoT.¢o be scen in the pleasant month of April? We have 
but taken a rapid glance at the passing wonders of nature, 
* a bird’s eye view’ of the ‘ sights to be seen’ in this month : 
we have only presented our readers with a few rough sketches 
of birds, and flowers, and trees, after nature; and to them 
we must leave it to pursue the delightful study, to shadow 
out and complete the ‘pictures.’ In the mean time we 
will retire to our friend Mr. Moir’s garden, and, seated in 
his arbor, hymn the pleasures of a vernal eve, enjoying 
* Thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” 

O, ’tis delightful, om a vernal eve, 

Within the tranquil and embowered recess 
Of a green arbor to recline alone, 

While gentle rains, descending from the sky, 
Make pleasant music on the thirsty ground! 
And there indulge that pleasing pensiveness, 
That languor of the meditative mind, 
Which bfoods upon the ocean of the past, 





Slow sailing onwards. O,’tis ‘sadly sweet, 


To hear the small drops plashing on the stems 
Of succulent herbs, and on the opening buds, 
While, gently murmuring past, the west wind sighs 
Toand fro, waving, in the twilight air, 
The broad expanse of melancholy leaves; 
To see the swallow, mid the falling shower, 
Darting aloft, and wheeling 'mid the sky; 
And, buzzing home, the startled t;:™bie-bee, 
Journeying, in mazy flight, from flower to flower. 
Then, doubly sweet, and doubly touching then, 
If, from the distant light-green groves, be heard 
Soft music’s dying, undulating fall ; 
As if, again, the Pagan deities, 
Pan or Sylvanus, for one season more, 
Had sought the empires of their ancient reign ; 
And, turning from the coneord of sweet sounds, 

. Gaze on the lovely blossoms, pink and white, 
Of pear and apple-tree; the varied bloom 
Of varied herb; the many-tinctured flowers, 
Recumbent with the weight of dew, between 
Their girdles of green leaves; the freshened coats 
Of evergreens; the myrtle, and the box, 
And cypress, ‘mid whose darkly-clustering boughs 
The blackbird sits. Blackwood’s Magazine. 


s*liseellanies. 


CHESS. 

The following account of the erigin of Chess is given b 
the. Arabian writers :—At the commencement of the 
century of the Christian-eray: India was governed by a 
— and powerful monarch, of an excellent disposition, 

ut who was greatly corrupted by his flatterers. This 
young prince soon forgot that monarchs ought to be 
the fathers of their people, —that the love of the people for 
their king is the only solid support'of the throne, and that 
they constitute all his.strength and power. It was ir. vain 
that the Bramins and the Rajahs repeated to him these 
important maxims. Intoxicated by his greatness, which 
he imagined to be unalterable, he despised their wise re- 
monstrances. Here a Bramin, named Sissa, undertook, 
in an indirect manner, to open the eyes of the prince. 
With this view he invented the Game of Chess; in which 
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powerless to attack, and even to defend himself against his 
enemies, without the assistance of his subjects.—The new 

ame speedily became celebrated. The king of India 
oa talk of it, and wished to learn it. Sissa, while ex- 
plaining the rules of it, gave him a taste of those momen- 
tous truths, to which, till this moment, he had refused to 
listen. The prince, who possessed both feeling and grati- 
tude, changed his conduct, and gave the Bramin the 
choice of his recompense. Sissa required to be delivered 
to him the number of grains of wheat which would be 

roduced by all the squares of the chess-board,—one 

cing given for the first square, two for the second, four 
for the third, and so on, still doubling the amount up to 
the sixty-fourth square. The king, without hesitation, ac- 
ceded to a request of such aseneme moderation ; but when 
his treasurers had calculated the quantity, they found that 
the king had engaged to perform a thing to ‘which not all 
his riches, nor his vast estates, would suffice. They found, 
in reality, that the amount of these grains of wheat would 
be equal to 16,384 cities, each containing 1,024 granaries, 
each granary containing 174,762 measures, each measure 
consisting of 32,768 grains. Of this circumstance, the Bra- 
min availed himself to make the king sensible, how much 
sovercigns ought to be on their guard against those who 
surround them, and how much they ought io fear, lest 
even. their best intentions should be perverted to sinister 


ends. 


Liquid Leather.—A_ Dr. Bernland, of Larria, in Ger. 
many, is said to have discovered a method of making lea- 
ther out of certain refuse and waste animal substances. A 
manufactory of this nature hag been established near Vi- 
enna. No part of the process is explained, only it is said 
that the substance is at one time in a complete state of flu. 
idity, and may then be cast into shoes, boots, and other 


articles of dress. 


Puzzle for Genealogists.—At achristening in the parish 
of Plymstock, a short time since, there were present two 
godfathers and two godmothers, two grandfathers and two 

tandmothers, three fathers and three mothers, three hus- 
Conds and three wives, two uncles and two aunts, two 
sons and one’ daughtef, two cousins and one grandson, 
one brother and one sister, two fathers-in-law and two 
mothers-in-law, two brothers-in-law and two sisters-in- 
law, one son-in-law and one daughter-in-law, though the 











whole party consisted only of seven persons. 


the king, though the most important of the pieces, is’ 
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Poetrp. 
SONNET. 
To 
Stranger, that on Pity’s errand bent, 
Gladly Hope's halcyon visions would impart, 
And whisper consolation toa heart 
Surcharged with many a woe: know thy intent 
Not bootless; for the numbers passing sweet, 
By thee transcribed, have stolen upon my soul 
Like harpings of the heavenly, and the goal 
In view thy piety reveals: how fleet 
The sorrows of the present hour! how light 
Our trials here! Yes, I will “ lean 
Me on my God ;" and dark if be the scene 
Life's fitful dream presents, a halo bright 
Futurity shall gild: all I can give,— 
The tear of gratitude,—Stranger, receive. 
Liverpool, May 1, 1825. G. 
TD 
LINES TO 
Tuk TRANSLATOR OF 














BY HENRY KIRK WHITE. 
Just now Published. 

Art thou a Poet? and within thy breast 

Is there a chord, whose well-tun’d harmony 
Responsive, to the plaintive voice of woe 

Rings sympathetic ?—Can thy noble soul, 

Where Poesy, in modest state, presides 

Honoured and honouring, listen to the lay 

Artless, of one unhappy, whom the Muse 

Has visited in suffering and in shame, 

And still remains-—his truest friend, when all 

The false, the faithless, worthless world beside 
Deserted him? She still sustains his hopes, 
Pouring into his wounded soul the balm 

Of consolation—tells him he shall be 

More than he is—though less than thou art.——O 
Art thou, indeed, a Poet ?—can that heart 

$o long the scholar’s, stateman’s, patriot’s pride, 
Bent to the soft allurement of a song? 

Ah! yes, in minds where heaven-born science steers 
Her gallant bark through Thought’s wide sea, the Muse 
Loves to erect her proudest flag; and there 

She calls around her standard every grace 
Attendant, pity mild, and love, that lends 

A life,a charm, even to her noblest song. 

Say, thou who can’st, O wilt thou, cheer the young 
And friendless,—fatherless he long has been ;— 
That parent—in whom, too, the Muse’s flame 
Shone bright—but early quench’d in the dark grave,— 
That parent wilt thou be ?—0O not to him { 

But to the light within his breast, that strives 
Lucessant, to o’ercome the cold dark damps 

That Fate and Penury oppose,—that still 
Consumes while it should cheer, and, smother’d long, 
Preys on the hopeless heart that nurtur’d it. 

O give, till his own sun appear, one ray 

Of earthly light to borrow ;—so shall he 

Repay thy kindness with his fullest beam 

Of morning; should it come; as eome it may. 
Othink; the tree thou plantest thus, may long 
Survive thee, and with greenest foliage shade 

Thy house for ever with its grateful boughs. 
Thy children, and their children, long may sit 
Under its spreading limbs, and call to mind 
Proudly— bereath whose fostering hand it first 
Foourlshed and grew—their monument and thine ! 


PRIZE-FIGHTING. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The observations of your correspondent Investi- 
gator upon this subject are so confused and inapplicable, 
that I am fearful he must have laboured under a tem- 
porary suspension of his rational faculties when he 
penned them. Perhaps, bythe way, he has several ma- 
nuscript essays, on various subjects, laid up, in store, for 
occasional publication, and, unfortunately, selected the 
wrong one to follow up, illustrate, and expound the quo- 
tations he has given from Sir William Blackstone. I 
candidly confess his ideas aré much too elevated and sub- 
lime for my limited comprehension, and it is, therefore, 
I presume, to request that Investigator would re-inves- 
tigate the matter, and favour the public with an expla. 
nation of his former investigation. 

He talks something about the ignominy of his body 
being interred as a felo de se, and I really think, from the 
wandering state of his mind, there is good cause to ap- 
prehend s9 fatal a catastrophe. I would, therefore, advise 
his friends to restrain, by means of a strait jacket, his 
** hands and arms, with their muscular forces and powers,” 
so that he will be rendered unable ** to wield, or forcibly 
extend, those limbs, without being previously assured 
that no human subject (of course, not excepting himself) 
is placed within their reach.” For, if ‘‘ in modern days, 
by united and constant application of those members (ask 
Investigator what members he means) shipe, houses, 
bridges, and aqueducts can be completed,” there is no 
knowing what the “* hands, arms,” and other ** muscular 
forces” of Investigator’s body may accomplish; and, as 
he appears to be a man ‘** besides himself,” their united 
efforts may do wonders. 

‘* The gradations of this conclusion (you will readily 
perceive I quote from Investigator) are so obviously com- 
patible with the prefatory principles, that their transpo- 
sition would evince the absurdity of any other arrange- 
ment,” and, consequently, his friends are bound to adopt 
the plan before suggested, viz. a strait jacket. I am 
rather bothered myself with this last sentence, which is 
not so clear and explicit as I could wish; however, if I 
could but persuade myself it was alike incomprehensible 
to Investigator’s mind, I should have attained my pur- 
pose; for he has so completely upset all my ideas of con- 
sistency, that I am necessarily constrained to give him 
** tit for tat.” 

** But to return te (what I have never before alluded 
to) the statute enactments already on record in this em- 
pire, and particularly the 24th Henry VIII, ch. 5.” I 
don’t think I can be legally compelled to say more: yet 
I will just answer one question that may be asked. 
‘* What has this letter to do with prize-fighting 2” Why 
equally as much as the one signed Investigator. 

Liverpool. W. 


” Fashions for silap. 


MorNING Dress.—A pelisse of barbel-blue de 
Naples, with a Bavarian facing down the front of the skirt, 
ornamented en ceeurs, and finished on each side by a rich 
trimming, en limigon, composed of silk and chenille; two 
rows of which trimming ornament the border; and a flat 
double rouleau of de Naples is placed on the hem 
next the shoe; a double pelerine cape falls over the bust 
and shoulders, cut in Vandyke points, and trimmed round 
with the above-mentioned trimming, which also confines 
the sleeves, in five bracelets, from the wrists to about the 
middle of the arm beneath the elbow. A collar, partly 
standing up, but gently falling again, is also pointed, and 
the points trimmed round to correspond with the capes: 
this collar is surmounted by one narrower of lace. 

Evenine Dress.—Over a white satin slip, a dress of 
crepe-lisse, ornamented round the border with two rows 
of trimming of a very novel kind ; each row is formed en 
ballons of white crape, with pointed scalloped ornaments 
of white satin, edged round with narrow pink rouleaux. 
These pointed ornaments receive the bottom part of each 
ball, the balls being separated, one from the other, by a 
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string of pearls. The sleeves are long and wide, of the 
same material as the dress, and discover the short pink 
sleeve underneath ; they are confined at the wrist, up the 
small of the arm, with four white satin bands: the body 
is made en gerbe ; and across the bust is a pink satin or- 
nament, on which is a Greek pattern formed of white 
blond. A Fo satin sash is fastened before, with a pearl 
buckle, and the ends fall over the front of the skirt, with- 
out bows. A narrow tucker of blond, of a Vandyke pat- 
tern, stands up round the neck. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli”.......00.. VIDA: 








SOLUTION TO GAME XLIII. 
White. Black. * 
1 Knight,.....F—3 1 King......A—1 
2 Kuight ......D—4 2 King ......A—2* 
3 Knight,..... E—2 3 King......A—1 
4 Koight,.....C—1 4 Pawn......A—2 
& Knight....., B—3-+4-Marte. 


@ If the black pawn moved to A 2, the white knight would 
checkmate at B g ‘ - 


The white may also give checkmate in five moves, in 
the following manner: 
1.—w. Knight,...F—3 
b. King......A—1 
2—w. Kuight....E—i 
b. King......A—2—or b. Pawn.,.,A—@ 
3.—w. Koight..... D—3 w. King ...,C—1 
b. King......A—1 b. Pawn,...C—2 


4.—w. Knight....C—1 w. Koight..,,.C—24. 
b. Pawn..,....A—2 Mare. 
5.—w. Knight,... B—3-+- Mare. 


<p 
[No. xLiv.] 

The white to move, and to checkmate with the pawn. in 
five moves. 





Black. 
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WHITE. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

(From the Liverpool Courier.] 
Thermo-| Thermo-| Extreme, Stave of | 
t Remarks. 


Barometer. | meter 8] meter cuties 


morwing.| noon. Wind. 


Cc 
° 





i 
7 {29 24! 51 0| 50 20/ 34 20/ kk. |Much Rain. 
28 | 29 23] 49 20] 56 0} 37 O| S.E. Cloudy. 
29/29 31| 51 0} 56 O| 36 20/ S.K. |Fair. 
5 56 0} 62 O; 38 20; S.E. |Fair. 
{| 29 s8| 52 20] 56 0] 41 o| F. Rain. 
55 0} 42 20| S.S.E. " 
29 471 53 20| 56 201 46 0] S.S.E. Cloudy, 
‘ REMARKS. 

Mean barometrical height, 30.13.—Mean temperature, 
48.20.—Depth of rain, 1 in. 1 deg.—Prevailing winds, 
westerly.—The month past has been extremely seasonable 




















and healthy, and particularly favourable to — 
A. 
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Hocal Letter Box. 


Including Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.] 





TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1825. 





FEMALE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
—_— 


At the second annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Female Apprentices’ Library, February 1, 1825, the fol- 
lowin rt was read : : 

It is with sincere pleasure that the committee of the 
Female Apprentices’ Library present to the subscribers a 
favourable report of the progress of the institution. —There 
has been a general willingness, and in many instances, an 
earnest desire, on the part of parents and employers, to 
give their daughters and apprentices the benefit of instruc- 
tion ; thus supplying rational employment for those leisure 
hours which, though few in the day or week, amount to 
much in the course of a year, and if habitually improved, 
may afford advan , the value of which, in after life, 
may be incalculable. The applications at the Library 
have already exceeded the number of subscriptions, and 
the extension of the privilege will chiefly depend upon the 
increase of subscribers. The nominees appear pleased and 
grateful for the advantage afforded them, and, with few 
exceptions, have attended regularly on the day appointed 
for the delivery of books. A member of the committee 
attends at the Library, and assists the young women in 
the choice of books ; it is likewise an object of the visitors 


‘to see that every young person is cappees with a Bible, 


and advice is given, not to let any other reading interfere 
with the perusal of the sacred volume. , 

With regard to the selection of books contained in the 
present catalogue, the committee are anxious to avail 
themselves of the opinions of the subscribers; and for this 
purpose a book lies open at the Library, in which they are 
requested to enter the names of such works as they think 
eligible, or propose objections to those already admitted. 
The endeavour of the committee has been to select books 
of a decide religious and moral tendency, without regard 
to peculiarities of sect or party, and to avoid controversial 
works on doctrinal points.. The lives of the good and 
pious of all denominations have been chosen without re- 
serve, whiist novels, plays, and romantic tales have been 
rejected altogether, as calculated to promote erroneous 
views of life, and encourage hopes and expectations inju- 
rious to virtue and happiness. Moral tales, conveying 
useful instruction in an agreeable form, have been chosen 


-as being a favourite class of reading amongst the young 


and uninformed. 

The subscribers may reasonably indulge the hope, that 
during the past year much good has been effected. In 
somie instances the books have been read aloud, when the 
family have assembled after their daily employments, and 
some interesting cases have occurred, of young women se- 


“Jecting books in order to gratify a parent or a brother. 


In closing this report, the committee wish particularly 
to state, that the aim of the institution is to raise the minds 
of those for whose use it is designed, from vain and trifling 
thoughts and objects to the pursuit of religious and moral 
improvement, and the faithful discharge of the duties of 
their sex and station. For this end religion and know- 
ledge must go hand in hand ; and it is considered of pri- 
mery importance that every book should inculcate, directly 
or indirectly, the great practical doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity. Keeping this important end constantly in 
view, though it may be impossible to calculate exactly the 

done, or the evil prevented, the committee trust that 
the blessing of God will be with them, and ** establish 
the work of their hands.” 


The following address to the subscribers was also read 
at the meeting: 

The preceding report has, we trust, proved satisfactory 
to the present meeting. An institution of this kind, how- 
ever, is, as we have already said, an experiment, the effects 
of which can hardly be known in any short time,—years 
alone can be considered a decisive criterion; for the effects 
of increased knowledge and reflection are slow and silent, 
and almost imperceptible in their progress. It is, perhaps, 
partly on this account that persons are generally more 


willing to.give temporal, than intellectual aid, to the lower 
classes of society :—we naturully like to see the good effects 
of our philanthropic exertions. ‘To feed and clothe an un- 
happy object is a very obvious benefit, and calls forth at 
once the gratitude of the afflicted, and the feeling of be- 
nevolent pleasure in the benefactor: but when we attempt 
to enlighten ignorance, to instil important truths, and re- 





move long established prejudice, though the benefit, if 
we su » is far greater than any supply we can afford, 
of the mere means of existence, yet we work for futurity 
—for those fruits which we may never witness: we scatter 
the good seed, but the harvest must depend on many cir- 
cumstances, over which we have no control. The state of 
the soil, the blessing of heaven in the fertilizing rain, the 
preservation from destructive blights; all these are con- 
tingencies in other and better hands than ours; yet such 
considerations need not chill our exertions for the best in- 
terests of our fellow-creatures,—a firm trust and convic- 
tion of the importance of truth, religious and moral, to 
the welfare of mankind, surely affords sufficient motive to 
unremitting exertion in the diffusion of important and 
useful knowledge. 

It has often been remarked, that in those countries 
where civilization and the Christian religion have made 
the greatest progress, there the female part of the commu- 
nity have a risen in public regard; for the 
elevation of women in virtue and intelligence may be con- 
sidered as one great cause of the general improvement of 
society. As, therefore, the value of female cultivation in 
the higher ranks becomes more fully appreciated every 
day, let us not fear to give privileges of the same kind to 
the classes beneath us. Mechanics’ Institutes, and Ap- 
prentices’ Libraries, promise great intellectual improve- 
ment to the present race of young men in the humbler 
walks of life, and it is surely desirable that the youn, 
women, in the same class, should gain information suitec 
to their sex and station, and thus enable them to remain 
suitable companions for their husbands and brothers. 

There are very meritorious exertions making at the 
present period for the alleviation and removal of human 
suffering under almost every form ; our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, and charitable institutions of all kinds, receive 
the synogy of the wise and good ; but let us not forget, 
whilst we exert ourselves to correct existing grievances, 
that the prevention of evil likewise opens a noble field for 
the labours of benevolence. Education is the first and 
best engine for this purpose,—but there is an age almost 
equally deserving attention, which has only lately drawn 
any adequate notice; we watch over the years of infancy 
and childhood; yet in the dangerous season of youth, 
during that period which most peculiarly decides the fu- 
ture destiny, young persons are often left to float on the 
stream of lite, in the midst of numberless temptations, 
and in numerous instances unprotected by parents or 
friends. It is impossible to reflect on the dangerous situ- 
ation of many young women on their first entrance into 
the world, without feelings of the deepest interest and 
concern: unlike their happier sisters in a higher class, 
who are sedulously guarded in their peaceful homes, from 
every sight or poo of evil, they have a bad world to con- 
tend with, often the difficulties of poverty, and their own 
imperfect knowledge of virtue and vice often proves a 
teeble barrier to the strength of temptations that surround 
them on every side. 

It is the excellent custom of some schools to extend a 
degree of superintendence over the girls, after their en- 
trance into the world,—this, and the establishment of 
Apprentices’ Libraries, are proofs that the important pe- 
riod of youth is at length drawing the regard it certainly 
deserves. We have indeed few opportunities, compara- 
tively, of giving personal counsel to the young after the 
age semen devoted to education is past, but still, through 
the medium of the press, we may continue to exert a very 
decided influence over the character and conduct. Every 
one accustomed to read, can look back upon the effects of 
particular books on their minds, and when we put a good 
book into the hands of youth and inexperience, we confer 
a benefit probably greater than any thing else we could 
bestow—we give more than money, or station, or the best 
of earthly gifts; we improve that immortal mind which 
is destined to live throughout eternity. 

If then we feel convinced that knowledge, and above 
all, moral and religious knowledge, is deeply connected 
with the virtue end hepolenee of the world, there is surely 
no plea that can be brought forward, no reasons that can 
be alleged, for withholding the means of thus improving 
our fellow-creatures. The abuse that may be made of 
such privileges, the danger of interference in necessary 
avocations,—all these apprehensions, which experience has 
not yet justified, ought to give way to the great consider- 
ation of the advisableness of the measure on the whole. 
Once convinced that we are on the side of truth and vir- 
tue, though various difficulties may impede our progress, 
we need not doubt of final success. 

Though the definite object of this society is the diffusion 
of useful books, yet we ought not to rest entirely in this 
obvious benefit. A number of young women are brought 
under the notice of a society of ladies, well qualified in | 





Not mean in a pecuniary point of view, but the kind notice 
merely, of those in a subordinate situation, by those who 
possess the influence of station, riches, or mental cultiva- 
tion, must produce desirable effects on the character. ‘The 
notice of the virtuous will ever be the means of establis!:- 
ing virtue,—and can we give too many supports to those 
who are just beginning to tread the narrow path, when so 
many are ready to invite them into the broad way that 
leads to destruction? In thus requesting the attention of 
subscribers to the moral welfare of their nominees, of 
course the degree and kind of attention must be left to the 
inclination and circumstances of every individual; a few 
years thus overlooked, on a young woman’s first entrance 
into life, would produce most desirable effects on herself 
and all she is connected with ; it might be a measure pre- 
ventive of much female wretchedness, which may often be 
dated from ignorance, indiscretion, and ex situations, 
more than from guilty intention. The welfare of the com- 
tunity owes its existence principally to the prevalence of 
private virtue in our homes—at our domestic firesides. 
And is it not there that women exert incalculable powcr 
in the improvement of those around them? It is there- 
fore essential, that in every station women should be taught 
to become a blessing to their immediate circle, and in so 
doing, become the promoters of the general happiness. 

In the prosecution of our present purpose, let us ever 
bear in mind the animating thought, that whilst many of 
the gifts of benevolence perish in the using, mental gifts 
are inalienable and indestructible, their good effects will 
be felt throughout time and eternity, consmunication only 
confirms the possession of them, and they shall descend 
from generation to generation, a more valuable inheritance 
than earthly possessions—** till the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea,” and 
future generations shall enjoy those happy fruits of virtue, 
piety, and usefulness, of which it is our high privilege to 
plant the early germ: therefore, let us not hesitate to ** go 
forth bearing precious seed,” for, ** doubtless, we shall 
cone again with rejoicing, bearing our sheaves with us.” 








FIRE-ENGINES AND FIRE-MEN. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—It being announced in your paper that some effectual 
regulations are about to take place in this town, respecting 
the better establishment of fire-engines, fire-men, &c.; to a 
measure so much wanted there cannot, I think, be any op- 
position; but when I reflect upon what use the largest and 
most noble establishment of the kind will be, if not effec- 
tually provided with water, we cannot expect them to be 
of more use than they are in London, where from ten to 
twenty engines are often assembled at a fire, and there is 
not a sufficiency of water for one of them. If there was an 
early supply of water provided, an increased number of en- 
gines would be wanted, not to attend at one fire, but, by their 
distribution through the town, that early attention which is 
wanted could be given, wherever a fire nay occur; but with- 
out which, in London, both engines and water are of no use. 
We cannot consider this awful want of water alone; if we 
do, we shall find it aggravated by other circumstances ;—for 
instance, if we should find it the regular practice of the 
engines of corporated bodies not to be put into action till 
they know whether the sufferers, or those in danger, are in- 
sured, or that they are interested in them; or if they refuse 
to commence their operations until they see that the fire 
is welllighted, and calls for their assistance, all other having 
failed; or if they refuse to receive any water into their en- 
gines, from private cisterns or supplies, under the pretence 
of injuring them, but will wait till the water arrives by the 
pipes of the Water Works’ Companies, the delays of which 
are notorious, and a quicker supply known to be impractica- 
ble;—who, then, I ask, has the power of overruling such 
refusals? Noone. The interests of the owners of the engine 
can alone decide their proceedings, 

Perhaps these refusals may be denied, as having never 
occured. But let a petition be presented to the House of 
Commons, from the nation at large, to examine the facts, 
and the truth of what I have stated will then be proved: 
we shall then see, moreover, the great and enormous expense 
the owners of the engines have incurred in providing and 
keeping them, without the least compensation. Can we, 
then, in justice, expect them to abandon their interests for 


; Many important respects to be of service to them; we do | our benefit? and is it not altogether impracticable for the water 
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companies, by their engines and pipes, to give a more imme. H 
diate supply? The question then arises—Are we all to be 
burnt down? Every one then must have his property in- 
sured, from the poorest peasant to the richest man. An- 
other question then arises—Will they all get paid? The 
answer may.be—We must all run our chance. But is there 
one that can say that they are certain of being safe? Not 
one. My opinion then is, that every parish should provide 
fire-engines and a certain quantity of water, and to pay, as 
circumstances may require, for the use of the extra engines 
and water brought into action during the fire, whether they 
belong to corporate bodies or private {ndividua)s. But all 
fire-engines, and every thing else appertaining to the extin- 
gulshment of the fire, and the preservation of the property, 
to be under the control of such competent person or persons 
us shall be appointed for that purpose. There is, I believe, 
an act of Parliament requiring the churchwardens of evéry 
parish to provide means for the safety of their parish churches 
from fire; if so, a provision for the churches in the town 
would go a great way towards our general safety. And how 
soon the effects of warming the churches in the day, and the 
ighting of them at night, may call for this security, none of 
us can tell, though we all know that a spark may set a town 
on hre. 

fT leave, therefore, the subject to your readers, to consider 
how and in what manner the fire-engines, &c. should be 
established: having shown, that, if they are not supplied 
with water, although they are themselves indispensibly ne- 
cessary, and much wanted in this town, they will be of no 
use without an immediate supply of water on their arrival 
ata fire. 

Considering the information that I, as well as your readers 
in general, have received from your long and valuable ob- 
servations on this important subject for the welfare of the 
town, allow me to tender my best thanks, and remain, Sir, 
your obliged correspondent, P J.G. 








A . 
ADbertisements. 

j R. SOLANDER’S ENGLISH TEA, so many years 
) recommended and approved by the late Sir Richard Jebb 
(Physician to the King) and other eminent Physicians, in 
preference to Foreign Tea, (more particularly during the 
Spring and Summer months,) as the most pleasant and pow- 
erfal restorative hitherto diseovered, in all nervous, bilious, 
and eonsiuptive disorders, and in every other debility of 
the nervous system. This Tea, so pleasant to the taste and 
1}, isan efYeetual purifier of the blood, and by promoting 
© perspiration, powerfully assuages those excruciating 
is derived from the gout and rheuinatism; and is of so- 
neMeacy in removing complaints of the head, invigo- 
room, the mind from those self-created alarms which too 
equenuy render the ex'stence of nervous people intolera- 
hic. Drank warm at night, it promotes refreshing rest, and 
a restorative cordial to the constitution of such as keep 

ite hours, or live too freely. 
sold by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; and Messrs, Newberry, 
st. Paul's, Londons and throughout the Kingdom, in Packets, 
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and Canisters, 10s. Gd. each. 
IMPOKTANT WORKS, 
published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 
resi LISTOKY of ULALY, from the Fall of the 
i Western Empire to the Commencement of the French 
vetion. By GEORGE PERCIVAL, Esq. In 2 large vols. 











ov. 08. 
NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION to the SOURCE of 
“pbepeits RIVER, LAKE WINNEVEEK, LAKE of the 
Woods, &e. performed in the year 1823, by order of the 
Hon. LC. CALHOON, Secretary at War, under the command 
e MAJOR LONG. In 2 vols. Bvo, Xs. 
NARRATIVE of a SECOND VISIT to GREECE, in- 
ding Fuets and Aneedotes connected with the last Days of 
Lond Byron, Extracts frou the Author's Correspondence with 
the Provisional Government, Prince Mavrocordato, Lord C, 
Murray, Col. Stanhope, &e. By E. BLAQUIERE, Esq. 8vo. 


i 


“y -Phe GREEK REVOLUTION, its Origin and Progress, 
focether with some Remarks on the Religion, National Cha- 
racter, &c. in Greece, By E. BLAQUIERE, Esq. Second 
Edition, corrected, 8ve. with Map, 12s, n ‘ 

Che IUSTORY of PARIS, trom the Earliest Period to 
ey. present Day, containing a Description of its Antiquities, 
Poablie Buildings, Civil, Religions, Scientific, and Commercial 
ijatitutions, With numerous Historical Facts and Anecdotes, 
itherto unpublished, tending to flustrate the ditferent Eras 
of French History, particularly the eventful Period of the 


Revol m. vols, 8vo. £2 2s. 
Fe ee WONDERS of ELORA, or the NARRATIVE of a 
JOURNEY to the TEMPLES und DWELLINGS excavated 
vutof a Mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of a 
mile and a quarter, at Elora, in the Kast Indies; with some 
veneral Observations on the People and Country. By JOHN 
it. SEELY, Capt. Bombay Native Infantry. 8vo. with seve- 
ra) plates. Second Edition, improved, 18s. . 
= \ SPVPISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SETTLE- 
“Lops im AUSTRALASIA, including the Colonies of New 








a +h) Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; with Maps, anda View 
“¢ , hy W. C. WENTWORTH, Esq. A New Edition. 
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INTERESTING WORKS, 
Just published, by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Marta-Lane, Lon- 
and poy all Booksellers, z 
1. ARIAMNE, an Historical Novel of Palestine. 
3 vols. 12mo., 18s. 

2. OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By MARY RUSSEL MITFORD, Author of ‘‘ Ju- 
lian,”a Tragedy. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

3. The PICTURES; The BETROTHING; Novels. Trans- 

from the German of Lewis Tieck. Post 8vo. 9s. 

4. A PEEP at the FILGRIMS in SIXTEEN HUNDRED and 


THIRTY-SIX; a Tale of Olden Times. In 3 vols. ]2mo. 18s. 
5. TALES of ARDENNES. By H. DERWENT CONWAY. 


6vo. Bs. 

6. The HERMIT in ITALY, or Observations on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Italians at the Commencement of 
the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

7. HIGH-WAYS and BY-WAYS, or Tales of the Road-side, 
pleked up in the French Provinces. By a WALKING GEN- 

"LEMAN. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 

8. SCENES and THOUGHTS. _ Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

9. The LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY RAVELIN, Esq. 
late Major in the ®** Regiment of Infantry. Second Edi- 
tion. Post Svo. 8s. 

10. The WRITER’S CLERK; or, the Humours of the 
Scottish Metropolis. In 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. 

11. RAMESES; an Egyptian Tale: with Historical Notes 
of the Era of the Pharaohs. 3 vols. post 8vo. 36s. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS by R. ACKERMANN, Lonpon. 
THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 
On the Ist of May was published, 


PAIN and PORTUGAL: containing a Description 
\) of the Religion, Manners, Customs, Diversions, &c. &c. 
of the Inhabitants, with 27 coloured Plates, price 12s. These 
volumes form the Fourteenth Division of the World in 
Miniature, of which have already apqeeres, 
ILLYRIA and DALMATIA, 2 vols. coloured plates, 12s. 
2. WESTERN AFRICA, 4 vols. 47 coloured plates, 21s. 
3. TURKEY, 6 vols. 73 coloured plates, 42s. 
4. HINDOOSTAN, 6 vols. 103 coloured plates, 48s. 
5. PERSIA, 3 vols. 30 culoured plates, 16s. Gd. 
6. RUSSIA, 4 vols. 72 coloured plates, 32s. 
. AUSTRIA, 2 vols. 30 coloured plates, 12%. 
8. CHINA, 2 vols. 30 coloured plates, 12s. 
9 JAPAN, 1 vol. 20 coloured plates, &s. 
10. The NETHERLANDS, 1 vol. 18 coloured plates, 8s. 
11. The SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 2 vols. 26 col. plates, 12s. 
12. The ASIATIC ISLANDS and NEW HOLLAND, 2 vols. 

uv 


26 plates, 12s. 
13. TIBET and INDIA beyond theGANGES, 1 vol. 12 plates, 
¢ 


is. Od. —_— ; 
AN ACADEMY FOR GROWN HORSEMEN; 
Containing the completest Instructions for 


- 


x 


Walking, Galloping 
Trotting, Stumbling and 
Cantering, Tumbling. 


Illustrated with 27 coloured Engravings, and adorned witha 
Portrait of the Author, Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 7s. in bds. 


30, STRAND. 


HE DIPLOMATIST; or, DANGER AVERTED. 








Aix-la-Chapelle her population pouring, 
To view a female AZronaut’s ascent 
The preparations ev’ry eye devouring— 
Appear’d a noble English Lord, intent 
Not on balloon so grand, the while inflating, 
But mission diplomatique meditating. 


Unheeded then by him the scene attractive, 
In reverie profound, with form inactive, 
Fix’d on the ground each ruminating eye, 
His Boots by Warren’s Jet illumin’d bigh, 
When, lo! reflected in their glossy shade, 
Th’ intrepid female’s danger was displayed. 


The erial vessel in the Boots he view'd, 
While from the car by feeble hand suspended, 
The lovely voyager her life had ended, 
When rous’d from thought, her course this lord pursued, 
Caught in his arms the iateresting stranger, 
Safe, by his gallantry, from further danger. 


Rewarded now with Beauty’s grateful thanks, 
Throng press’d on throng in much-admiring ranks, 
The nobleman and lady gratulating; 
But all absorb’d in wonder while narrating, 
This gallant Lord, that this most timely aid 
Originated in the lucid shade A 
That ever emanates from Warren's Blacking. 
Aix-la-Chapelle in taste refined not lacking, 
Appreciates well the merits of this Jet, 
Where now by ev'ry rank and class respected 
Is Warren’s name—nor e’er shall Fame forget 
The brilliant Blacking that a life protected. 





This easy Shining and Brilliant BLACKING, Prepared by 


Robert Warren " 


30, STRAND, London; and Sold in Liverpoo. by 
Eastwood, Parker-street, Orange, Whitechapel. 
Calvert, Cleveland-square, Haisnett, Paradise-strect, 
Aldersey, London-road, Atkins, Ranelagh-strect, 
Williams, Lord-street. Booth, Castle-street. 
Chamberlain, Church-street, | 

And sold in every Town in the Kingdom. 
LIQUID in Bottles 6d. 10d, 12d. and 18d.each. Also PASTE 
BLACKING, in Pots 6d. 12d. and 18d. each. A Shilling 
Pot of Paste is equal to Four 1s. Bottles of Liquid. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of the Route, 
and several Plates, bas 28s. in boards, 

ABRATIVE of an EXPEDITION tothe SOURCE 

of ST. PETER’S RIVER, LAKE WINNEPEEK, LAKE 

of the WOODS, &c. performed in the year 1823, by order o‘ 

the Honourable I. C. CaLnoun, Secretary at War, U.S. unde 

the command of SterpHEN H. Lone, Major U.S. T. E. Com- 

piled from the Notes of Messrs. Lone, Say, KEATINe, and 

CoLunoun, by Wituiam H. Keating, A.M. &c. Professor of 

Mineralogy and Chymistry in the University of Philadelphie, 

Geologist and Histori on eed to the Expedition. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





GUPERIOR TRAVELLING from the Royat Matt 
Ww COACH OFFICES, CROWN INN, Redeross-street, and 
} howled HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, by the following 
CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at half-past Six, 
through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, an Penrith’ to the 
pumbant Ooten — a by ees arrives at Nine the fol- 
oO % morning, an roc 
vet 5 fete Pp 8 thence to Dumfries, Glasgow, 
WHITEHAVEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoo: 
mete angers ve ag ‘Keniwick, “Cockermouth, ao 
agton; arrives at the King’s Arms |! 
by Three the following AB wadawme 4 — 
PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL - 
ing at a quarter before Eight. ee 
PORTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, every evening at 
quarter before Seven, through Carlisle, umtfries, Calling. 
work, Gatehouse, Newton-Douglas, Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arms Inn, Portpatrick. : 
ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 



















Eleven. 

Miles.|\Time alld| Should arr. 
Warrington. +......+ verve eeeenee 18 | 2k. 10m) 1h. 10m. 
POTRUUCHIO «1 - 0.000000 cccpevceccccs 12 1 25 2 35 
‘i — for Dinner...-.... 

OMIBICCON «ccc ccccceccccccccces 14 5 
Talkothe Hill .« cool Th é 33 3 43 
Neweuastle ....... coed 5 0 40 6 25 
Stome --. oes ccccceee on 
Woolsey Bridge.. ........ 12 i F 4 g 3 

Allowed for Supper. — “ 
Lichfield «....+s.eeeceee ee 10 1 10 10 45 
Tamworth -.-++--e.es 7 O 55 11 40 
Atherstone --.....-- 9 1 5 12 45 
Coventry «+ +++eeeee 14 1 50 2 35 
Dunchureh...-..-+. 115 }1 20 3 55 
Daventry ---++++.++. 8 1 0 4 55 
Stoney Stratford ......... 20 |2 30 7 25 
Allowed for Break 20 
Redburne. ....-++-seeeee 28 3 35 11 20 
South Mims ..-.-+.-+- 11 1 20 12 40 
LOndON «seer ee se eeee 17 2 10 3 #0 











TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Public are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard sre the 
complement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at Congle- 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and London, and at no other 
place.—Shoald any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers are requested to withhold their usual perquisites. 

GLASGOW.—The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at a quarter before Five, through Preston, 
Luicaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sanguhar, 
Cumnock, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswell, and Mairnskirk, 
arrives at the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Lord Exmouth, ele- 
gant Post Coach, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkby-Stephen, Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. ‘ 

EDINBURGH.—The North Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at Six. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, through Preston, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
mg and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 
javen. 

COVENTRY Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Eleven. 

SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BELFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a day. 

BLACKBURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches, every morning at Eight, and afternoon at Three. 

LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Conch, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
stang, tothe King’s Arms and Royal Oak Inns, Lancaster, 
in seven hours. 

SHREWSBURY and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 
ing at Eight. 

ANCHESTER Post Coaches daily, in four hours, to the 
Star Inn, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Co. 

@g¢ Will not be accountable for ey Watches, Plate, 
Jewels, Writings, Goods, or any other kind of Package or 
Parcel whatsoever, if lost or damaged, unless insu and 
paid for at the time of delivery. 

All Goods, Parcels, and Passengers’ Luggage not claimed in 
one month after delivery, and the charge paid, will be con- 
sidered at the sole risk of the owner, and suld_to pay the 





said charges thereon. 
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] ame 
WHEN WILD WAR’S DEADLY BLAST WAS BLOWN. 
—_— 
THE WORDS BY ROBERT BURNS. 
—>_— 
¢+ This Air originally appeared in the Manchester Iris, a publication which has been discontinued for a considerable time. We believe it never appeared in uny 

other publication. ; 
I 





Andantino con Expressivo. When wild war's deadly 


many a_ sweet babe fa-ther- less, And many a_ wi-dow 


blast was blown, And = gen- tle peace re - turn-ing With 


left the lines and tent-ed field, Where long I'd been a hum - ble knap-sack 


and _ ho - nest sol ~ dier. 


2. 
A leal, light heart was in my breast, 
My hand unstain’d with plunder ; 
And for fair Scotland, home again, 
I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks of Coil, 
I thought upon my Nancy; _ 
I thought upon the been smile 
That caught my youthful fancy. 


3. o 
At length I reach’d the bonny glen, 
Where early life I sported ; 
I de the mill, and trysting thorn, 
here Nancy oft I courted: _ 
Who spied I but my own dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwelling ! 
And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
That in my eyes was swelling. 


4 
With alter’d voice, said I, sweet lass, 
Poe as oe np ne _— 
O! happy, happy may he be, 
That’s dearest to thy bosom : 





My purse is light, I’ve far to gang, 
And fain would be thy fediaoe - 
I’ve serv’d my king and country lang, 
Take pity on a soldier. 
5. 

So wistfully she gaz’d on me, 
And lovelier was than ever ; 

Said she, a soldier once I loved, 
Forget him shall I never: 

Our humble cot, and homely fare, 
You freely shall partake it, 

That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 
You’re welcome for the sake o’t. 


6. 

She gaz’d—she redden’d like a rose— 
Then pale like any lily ; 

She sank within my arms and cried, 
Art thou my own dear Willie ? 

By him who made yon sun and sky— 
By whom true love's regarded, 

I am the man; and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded. 








7 
The wars are o’er, and I’m come home, 
And find thee still true hearted ; 
Though poor in gear, we’re rich in love, 
And more we'll ne’er be parted. 
Said she, my grandsire left me gold, 
A mailin plenish’d fairly ; 
And come, my faithful caldiee lad, 
Thou’rt welcome to it dearly ! 


8. 
For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the soldier’s prize, 
The soldier’s wealth is honour ; 
The brave poor soldier ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he’s his country’s stay, 
In day and hour of danger. 
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his researches in the same direction, we think it more en for improvements in spinning machines, an 2 mules, jen- 
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Scientific MWecords. 


COURSE OF THE NIGER. 

We believe we may state, with perfect confidence, that 
the problem has been solved, in regard to the hitherto mys- 
terious course of the Niger, and solved, too, by a native of 
Dumfriesshire, Lieutenant C rton of the royal navy. 
Our information on the subject is too scanty to admit of 
our giving any details; but one most important fact has 
been ascertained, namely, that the Niger falls into the sea, 
contrary to the hypothesis of more than one eminent geo- 
grapher. At one point of his pilgrimage in_the cause of 
science, the intrepid traveller was within four days’ journey 
of the spot where Mungo Park breathed his last ; and, in- 
dependently of the great geographical discovery he has 
made, will doubtless ‘be able, from the information he 
must have gained, to throw much light on an even 
which, even up to this moment, interests the feelings 
every man in Britain, In a hurried note, written toa rela- 
tive in this country, not one word is said respecting Tim- 
buctoo; but, from what was formerly stated, in regard to 





probable that he has also visited the far-famed capital 
central Africa. But upon this and all other points con- 
nected with the expedition, we must patiently wait for 
those communicatiens which will, doubtless, soon be made 
through the public offices. The last letters from Lieut. 
Clapperton were dated from Mourzouk, the capital of 
Fenzan, on — eben Bete Balt, 4 a = 
his return to Tripoli, havi iy. ace i 0 
a rear nis miccon's and, though bis health bas suffered, 
rom the rigour of the climate and the terrible fatigues to 
which he was - we = shortly to hear of his safe 
arrivel in England. Mr. Clapperton was born in the 
towp of Annan, in this county, and is descended from a 
mian eminent for his attainments in 
our townsman, Dr. Richardson, he is in the of life, 
possesses all the qualities of an accompl: traveller, 
and has served his country in various parts of the world. 
- a, he _ aos ~ 4 feet eleven oe high, patient 
of fatigue, ca of enduring great privation, vigorous, 
hapdeetbe, letic, and daring and intrepid in a high de. 
gree. These are qualities that have je Humboldt the 
most renowned traveller in the world: and to those Dum- 
friessians whose hearts warm at every thing that regards 
the honour of the county, it must be delig tful to know, 
that, while one native was extending the limits of natural 
history amidst the frightful wilds of the Arctic circle, 
another was triumphing over obstacles equally formidable 
under the burning and pestilential heats of the torrid zone, 
and amongst a people much readier to thwart than second 
exertions which must tend chiefly to their own advancement, 
by bringing them, in the end, within the blessed pale of 
civilized and Christian men. Dr. Richardson's task is still 
incomplete ; but after what has been done in the centre of 
Africa, who shall despair of what may be accomplished at 
the Ultima Thule of North America ?—Du' * Courier. 
How often have we pointed out this? As Lieutenant 
Clapperton journeyed westward frow Bournou, we can be 
at no loss to ascertain * the sea’”’ in which the Niger ter- 


mipetes. We wait the details with perfect confidence. i 


Siorra Leone may now, indeed, tremble. A foe more for- 
midable even than Mr. Hume assails it. The first swell 
of the Niger that reaches the Atlantic next rainy season, 
will reach the place, and strip it as bare as the rocks which 
form the bed of the river at Boussa, even should old Z—— 
continue to ‘save his Majesty's ministers the trouble of 
thinking !"" What encouragement to the new-formed 
company to proceed! What advantages and blessings 
ne intelligence open to the view of Africa !—Glasgow 
Courier. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To Robert Hicks, of Conduit-street, surgeon, for an 
improved bath.—Dated 22d March, 1625.—6 months to 
enrol specification. 

To Francis Ronalds, of Croydon, Surrey, Esq, for a 
new tracing apparatus to facilitate the drawing from ana- 
HE i ile, of Kingston-upon-Hiall, civil 

‘o Ri ilty, -upon-Hull, en- 
gineer, for an improvement in the method of lighting by 
gas, by reducing the expense thereof.— 25th March.—6 


months. 

To John Martin Hanehelt, of Crescent-place, Black- 
friars, London, and Joseph Delvolle, of Whitecross- 
street, Middlesex, Esqrs. for an improvement, communi- 
cated from abroad, in looms for making cloths, silks, and 
different kinds of woollen stuffs, of various breadths.— 


25th March.—6 months. 
‘Fo Joseph Manton, of Hanover-square, gun-maker, 
for an improvement in shot.—25th March.—6 months. 
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_To John Gotlieb Ulrich, of Bucklersbury, London, 
et for improvements in chropometers.— 


maker. 


25th March.—6 months. 

To Aaron Jennins and John Belteridge, both of Bir- 

mingham, _Japanness, for improvements in the method of 
preparing a working pearl-shell into various forms and 
devices, for the purpose of applying it to ornamental uses 
in the manufacture of japan ware and other articles.—29th 
March.—6 months. 
_ To Richard Roberts, of Manchester, civil engineer, for 
improvements in the mule, billy, jenny, stretching frame, 
or other machines used in spinning cotton, wool, or other 
fibrous substances, and in which either the spindles recede 
from and approach the rollers or other deliverers of the 
said fibrous substances, or in which such rollers or de- 
liverers recede from and approach the spindles. —29th 
_ ToJames Haumer Baker, of Antigua, (now residing 
in St. Martin’s-lane) for improvements in dyeing and ca- 
lico-printing by the use of certain vegetable materials.— 
29th March.-—6 months. 


. To Maurice de Jongh, of Warrington, cotton-spinner, 





bbers, &c,—29th March.—6 months, 


To Edward Sheppard, of Uley, Gloucestershire, clothier, |’ 


and Alfred Flint, of the same place, engineer, for im- 
provements in machinery for raising the wool or pile on 
woollen or other cloths by points, applicable to brush- 
ing, smoothing, and dressing clotha—29th March.—2 
months. 

To Thomas Parkin, of Bache’s-row, City Road, Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, for a mode of paving parts of public 
roads, whereby the draft .of waggons, carts, coaches, and 
other is facilitated.—29th March.—6 months. 

Te 5 he Cabanel, of, Miclins-plars, Westminster | 
Road, Lambeth, engineer, for improvements on engines, 
or machinery for raising water, rt-of which .machinery 
is applicable to other useful purposes.-50th March.—6} 


months, 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devon, lace-manu- 
facturer, for improved methods of figuring or ornament- 
ing various good manufecrured from silk, cotton, flax, &c. 
—Slst mon 

To Jacob Jedder Fisher, of Ealing, Middlesex, Esq. 
for a new application of rail-ways, and the machinery to 
be employed ay wor es April.-6 months. 

To Simeon Broadmeadow, of Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire, civil engineer, for his apparatus for exhaust- 
ing, condensing, or propelling air, smoke, gas, &c.——2d 
April.—6 months. 

To William Turner, of Winslow, Cheshire, saddler, and 
William Mosedale, of Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
coach-maker, for an improvement on collars for draft 
horses. —2d April.—2 months. 

To Robert William Brandling, of Low Gosforth, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for improvements in. rail-roads, 
an to be employed thereon and elsewhere.— 
12th April:—6 months 

To William Shalders, of the city of Norwich, leather- 
cutter, for a gravitating expressing fountain for raising 
and conveying water or any other fluid, for any purpose. 

@th Apel months. 

To William Gilman, of Whitechapel Road, engineer, 
and James William Sowerby, of Birchin-lane, London, 
merchant, for improvements in generating steam, and on 
engines to be worked by steain or other elastic flnids.—13th 
April.—6 months. - 

© Thomas Sunderland, of Croom’s Hill Cottage, 
Blackheath, Kent, Esq. for a new combination of fuel.— 
20th a er menths. 
“ To : harles Ogilvy, ¢ of Veralam-baildings, Gray’s Inn, 

sq. for an improved a tus for storin 

April.—6 cane wait ® 

‘o John Broomfield, of Islington, near Birmingham, 
engineer, and Joseph Luckcock, of Edgbaston, neor 
Birmingham, for improvements in the machinery for 
propelling vessels —20th April.—6 months. é 

To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of , Wellclose-equare, 
Middlesex, engineer, for improvements in apparatus for 
washing “4 bleaching of linens, cottons, &c.—20th April. 
—6 months. 
—————————————————SS 
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ON GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
gE 
TO THE RDITOR. 








upon the subject of gymnastics; it calls the attention of 
the town in which we live to a measure of considerable 
importance to the health and welfare of the younger part 
of the community. All that [ could offer on this topic, 
has been so well said in an excellent work® on the subject, 
not so much known and valued as it ought to be, that I 
shall make a few extracts for insertion in your miscellany, 


with the earnest hope of exciting further interest in so de- 
sirable a project. Yours, &c. HYGEIA. 





@ Gymnastics for youth, translated from the German 
C. G. Saltazmann. London; printed for Johnson, 1800.. ed 


EXTRACTS. 

’ If we. harden. the. body more, it will. i sta- 
bility and firmness of nerve; if we exercise it, it will be- 
ome strong ae aiens ‘in — state it will invigorate the 
mind—it will,render it manly, energetic, indefatigal 
firm, and courageous, " le Fee wth 
} .thig..is. to. be. accomplished’ by, educating. the- 

more hardly, and in particular by exsicising it — 

Thus, at the end of the polished eighteenth century, 
I venture to recommend to my contemporaries what high 
antiquity and unmerited neglect have rendered novel, 
careless of the gz it may meet from the, plodders in 
the beaten tract. The voices of many, nations, of many 
tutors, of many great physicians, and, what-is still ; 
of sound reason, are in its favour ; and before these 
and fashion must ultimately bow the head. , 

. It insingonenivable how, in the,. longs series of ages, 

uring which an acquaintance with ancient Greece 
Rome. has been, cultivated, the. excellent: principles of 
eng oe pursued in those countri of 
urse, the accounts of their gymnastic exerc aking 
been read and re-read in every.school, and every study, 
without any thing being introduced from them into 
education of the day. The — of many years has 
convinced me of the great benefit that accrues both to body 
and mind-from daily exercise: but we do not want this 
conviction: it is we known’ that our t youth are, educated 
too tenderly and inactively, that. they-sit-too much, thas 
they cannot uninterrupt ly mental labour, and 
that in consequence their bodies likewise must be set.in 
action ; that, among a thousand families, scarcely fifty can 
find ee gaosr for their children when the school Gobet 
are ended, and that, of course, this leisure time is for the 
most part spent idly, or to. no useful end, Even-in-this 
respect alone bodily.exercises-are highly useful, nay, in- 
dis le. If these be not prepared for children, they 
will commonly choose such as are dangerous, or inade- 

uate to any valuable purpose, if listless idleness be not 
their unfortunate fot. But few parents or masters are ac- 
quainted with proper exercisés; assuredly, therefore, a 
practical guide to such will bea less superfluous work than. 
the most excellent romance. 

Thus, then, I recommend them, with the most pro- 
found conviction of their utility to all parents, who ear. 
nestly wish to bring up their ildren with sound minde 
in sound bodies. 

To all private tutors particularly, who have the welfare 
of their pupils at heart. 

To all schoolmasters, who would form the body as 
well as the mind, which is so completely inseparable from 
i 


te ‘ 

To the whole nation, who well deserve to continue 
worthy of their robust ancestors, and to support and ani- 
mate the noble and old fashioned honesty of their original 
character by bodily firmness. 

Every wit and witling possesses the little art of turning 
things to ridicule. Lethim. Two great nations, after whose 
example we have hitherto been so prone to form ourselves, 
give to gymnastic exercises an importance sufficient 

overbalance all the raillery and sco! if the blockhead pe 
the buffoon. These two nations were the Romans, and 
more particularly the Greeks. 

The remotest, of Greece poured forth theie multi- 
tudes, repairing by land and sea to the finest province of 
the Peloponnesus, the fertile fields of lis. From Sicily, 
Italy, Asia Minor, and particularly from the great Penin- 
sula, —— to Olympia, to be present at the sagé-d 
games. Here frequently contended with citizens for 
crowns, with which were interwoven the profound vene- 
ration of their compatriots and immortal fame, as well as 
the liberties of their country_and of their children, the 
poafil enploymasat of potions! tivals, fhe relies of ine 

v es, and every ’ vely th 
leony lr peomsery Sieg dy i eng 





81n,—I have been much gratified by the perusal of a 
letter, signed S. in the last number of your Kaleidoscope, 


(- 5 
These public games were what chiefly supported th 
national spirit, preserved the young citizens diem. 
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‘ may be attained without erecting edifices appropriated to 
_ the purpose. Almost all our public schools and academies 


_ pose cost very little: they are far from being out of the 
. dren at.schools. How readily would sensible parents dis- 


.the country, what excellent opportunities do the plain 


-be of inferior importance to none that the good of the 
state demands, in places where the children of a very 


. that children cannot 
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nacy, inspired them with manly sentiments, and formed 
them into heroes. Similar exercises were the general 
passion of youth; and most families had places appro- 
priated to bodily exercises in their habitations, and at their 
Coanery G0Ne Thus should it be in all nations that would 
not sink under the despotic sceptre of refinement. 

Merculiaris, who wrote his celebrated work on gymnas- 
tics, not for the antiquarian alone, but, as a physician, to 
incite his contemporaries to revive the beneficial exercises 
of the ancients, as the means of improving the bodily 
strength and health of mankind, expresses himself thus: 
—‘* The ancients had so high an opinion of gymnastics, 
that Plato and Aristotle, not to mention others, considered 
a commonwealth as defective, in which they were neglected, 
and, indecd, justly ; for if the improvement of the mind 
cannot ope yy anything of worth and importance, 
without the aid of the body, assuredly it is incumbent on 
us to promote the health and dexterity of the body, ‘that 
it may be capable of serving the mind, and assisting, in- 
stead of impeding its operations. or this reason Plato, 
in Protagoras, calls him a cripple, who, cultivating his 
mind alone, ‘suffers his body to languish through sloth 
and inactivity.” In this passage is inculcated much im- 

rtant truth. May parents, tutors, and magistrates at 

gth lay it to heart! 
OBJECTIONS TO GYMNASTICS ANSWERED. 

1. We have no places suited to the purpose. Where 
among us are to be found the magnificent edifices of the 
anctent gymnasia, palestra and amphitheatres? 

We do not want them; for the objects of gymnastics 


have spacious courts as well as gardens, where bodily ex- 
ercises may Be peactieeds at least for the present, without 
any parade, till the people at large are ually accus- 
tomed to the sight; and where no other place offers, there 
are the open fields: the requisite implements for the pur- 


reach of the ordinary allowance ot pocket-monay to chil- 


burse the necessary expenses, which are scarcely worth 
Engg. 4 if the heads of schools, and the government, 
which ought by all means to encourage gymnastic sports, 
would promote the scheme by their recommendation ! 

2. Want of Teachers.—Without becoming the pane- 
gyrist of what I have done myself, I may venture to af- 

rm, that the descriptions of gymnastic exercises given in 
the second part-of this work, are more full and practical 
chan are elsewhere to be found either in any ancient or 
modern writer. I trust they will be found sufficient to 
supply the beginner with every necessary instruction for 
carrying them into practice. 

But who will voluntarily undertake the business? The 
private tutor is urged to it by the most pressing necessity 
—the want of occupation for his pupils. If he reside in 


and the wood afford him for various exercises of the body! 

Yet who can undertake the business? Of the ability 
there is no doubt. All private tutors are of an age, in 
which the capability of such exercises still remains, and 
the inclination to them exists, or can easily be excited. 
In. almost all schools there are young men of the like 
stamp; let me add that this would completely remedy 
the destructive effect, which their sedentary way of life has 
on their own health. On this head I shall subjoin the fol- 
lowing ge from Frank’s Medical Police :—** In all 
cities, which are the native seats of inactive life, either the 
masters of the lower schools should accompany all their 
scholars (without exception) into the open ficld, regulate 
their sports, and superintend their exercises; or, which | 
would rather advise, a particular master of gymnastics 
should be appointed, who should have the sole charge of 
the exercises of youth. With regard to the health of chil- 
dren at school, the office of such a master would assuredly 


numerous class of citizens are brought up, at great ex- 
nse, to be for the most part infirm beings, and useful 
ut for a short period of life.” 

8. Want of time.—For what is useful and necessary, 
we must find time. It is our duty. These four words 
are a sufficient answer to the whole objection. But I 
know not what pretence there can be for urging this want 
of time. In the first plete, it is scarcely necessary to say 

lo without recreation. If it be ad- 
mitted theh that the cultivation of their minds ought to 
be the principal object, against which, however, much 
may be urged, it would still be true, that the exercise of 
the body and that of the mind always serve as relaxations 
to each other.® ; 








* Emilius. 


Is it not more judicious, therefore, to admit these bodily 
exercises and recreations into a be pee of education, than 
to leave them to the caprice of children? Love child- 
hood ; encourage its sports, its pleasures, its amiable in-- 
stinct. Which of you has not sometimes ed that 
age, when the mouth is ever decked with smiles, and the 
mind continually at peace ? : } 

Even the mnocent sports of children will promote the 
development of the mind, and lay the foundation of that 
harmony between the corporeal and mental faculties, from 
which, probably, arises what we term a sound understand. 
ing. ildren will remain more apt for instruction, if we 
do not break the spring of their capacity for it by too early 
overstraining. Nay, they may enjoy it perpetaelly if 
we have but the art of intermixing it with their bodily 
exercises. 

4. Ridicule.—It is true that the singularity of gymnastic 
exercises would, in some places, attract notice, and might 
excite laughter; but if this may be deemed a sufficient 
reason for neglecting what our reason approves, as proper 
to be done, we must eee every improvement in the 
least striking for its novelty.—‘* Whatever people may 
say or do,” says Stowe on this very subject, ‘* no man of 

robity should suffer himself to be deterred from the 
irect road to a great and important end.” An intelli- 
ent schoolmaster will undoubtedly encourage his scholars, 
th by precept and example, in every thing that respects 
the care of the body, from a sense of duty. 

In fact, the manner in which we set about it may be so 
ordered, as to take off much of the glare of novelty. This 
is very easy, if we begin with exercises that are already 
well known, and icraually proceed to the more uncom- 
mon; at the same time familiarising men’s minds with the 
object of bodily exercises. When gymnasiasts, whose 
beards were already grown, began to amuse themselves in 
a public part of my native town with playing at fives, or 
without the gates at football, no one saw any thing ridi- 
culous in it: the passers by stood stiil, and expressed the 
we they took in beholding the recreations of youth. 

low easily may we proceed from these to the proper 
gymnastic exercises, in almost oe town and village ! 

This I believe to be the best mode of introducing what 
is certainly to be wished among youth. The welfare of a 
great town is but half consulted when theatres and con- 
certs are open to the inhabitants, if no opportunity for 
bodily exercises be afforded them. 

5. Danger.—This seems to be inseparable from - 
nastic exercises; but long experience has convinced me 
that it merely seems so. For seven years I have been in 
the habit of seeing a considerable number of children and 
youths, weak and strong, little and big, awkward and ex- 
pert, almost daily engaged in gymnastic exercises, from 
the lowest degree to the highest and arently perilous, 
and to this day not one of them has received any injury.* 
= is a stronger argument than any reasoning upon the 
subject. 

6. Alienation from sedentary employments. If much 
time be spent in bodily exercises, the youth so educated, 
with their robust bodies, will not afterwards accommodate 
themselves to sedentary occupations, to which, however, 
they are frequently destined! They will neglect their 
business, or incur disease from confinement!” 

The much in this objection should be too much ; and 
then, it is evident, it would not be altogether without rea- 
son. But what avail such misrepresentations? Do we 
wish absolutely to debar youth from all mental, or even 
sedentary occupations, and employ them wholly in cor- 
poreal exercises, like the savages of Canada? What ra- 
tional man would desire this? ‘The true es we is, 
make a judicious distribution of time, and then there will 
be — for the improvement both of body and mind: 
mental labour will then sufficiently habituate the youth 
to abstract and sedentary employment, so that he will be 
capable of submitting to his future condition as a man ; 
nay, the full health and strength of his body will render 
the exertions of his mind more effective. 

7. Rudeness of Mind.—We will admit, that the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, alone, is destructive to the body ; and con- 





* In reading this assertion of Saltzmann’s, we must surely 
be struck with the advisableness of providing useful and pro- 
per 2mployments for boys out of school hours; when, very 
probably,'the neglect of giving a right direction to youthful 
activity, is the cause of the very disgraceful practice prevalent 
at our public schools, where boys are allowed to fight with 
one another, as we have recently seen in a lamentable event 
at Eton, to the utmost risk of life; whilst the bad passions 
are excited, and religion and morality set at defiance. If boys 
wevé engaged in gymnastic exercises, there would be little 
time left for those quarrels, which generally arise from the 
want of due superintendence and employment of their leisure 
time. 





versely, that the cultivation of the body, alone, makes the 
mind rude. This is incontrovertibly true: but does it 
follow, that we should neglect the body, ‘and cultivate the 
mind alone, at the expense of our health and strength, 
thas producing in the end weak and diseased minds, 
through the reaction of bodily infirmity ? Surely, no man 
will maintain this. ‘* That man is too learned, who is so 
at the cost of his health.”* On the other hand, will any 
tutor of sound understanding seck the improvement of the 
body alone? Certainly not. It is astonishing that such 
objections should be made. 

‘This is not the place to say more; and therefore I shall 
conclude with the apt words of Rousseau: ** It is a sad 
mistake, to suppose that the exercise of the body is inju- 
rious to the operations of the mind; as if the two actions 
ought not to proceed in concert, and one always to be a 
guide to the other.” 





* Tipot. 


Wiegrapdtcal s2otices. 


HENRY JENKINS. 
—— 

The following account of Henry Jenkins, of Fllerton, 
in Yorkshire, is from Caulfield’s Characters of Remark- 
able Persons; 

** When I first came to live at Bolton, I was toid several 

articulars of the great of Henry Jenkins; but I 
ieved little of the story for many years, till one day he 
coming to beg an alms, I desired him to tell me truly how 
old he was ? He paused a little, and then said, that tothe 
best of his remembrance he was about 162-5; and I 
asked what Kings he remembered ? He said Henry the 
Eighth. I asked what public thing he could longest re- 
member? He said, Floddenfield. I asked whether the 
King was there? He said no; he was in France, and the 
Earl of Surrey was General. I asked him how old he 
might be then? Hesaid, I believe I might be between 
ten and twelve; for, said he, I was sent to Northallerton 
with a horse-load of arrows, but they sent a bigger bo 
from thence to the army with them. All this agreed wit 
the history of that time ; for bows and arrows were then 
used, the Earl he named was General, and King Henry 
the Eighth was then at Tournay ; and yet it is observable, 
that this Jenkins could neither write nor read; there 
were also four or five in the same parish, that were re- 
puted all of them to be one hundred years old, or within 
two years of it, and they all said he was an elderly man 
ever since they knew him; for he was born in another 
parish, and before any registers were in churches, ag it is 
said ; he told me then, too, that he was butler to the Lord 
Conyers, and remembered the Abbot of Fountain’s Abbey 
very well, before the dissolution of the Monasteri¢s.— 
Henry Jenkins departed this life, December 1670, at 
Ellerton upon Swale, in Yorkshire; the battle of Flod- 
denfield was fought December 9th, 1513, and he was 
about twelve years old when Floddenficld was fought; vo 
that this Henry Jenkins liyed one hundred and sixty-nine 
years, Viz.—sixteen years longer then old Parr, and was 
the oldest man born upon the ruins of this postdiluvian 
world. In the last century of his life, he was a fisher- 
man, and used to trade in the streams. His dict was 
coarse and sour, but towards the latter end of his days he 
begged up and down. He hath sworn in chancery and 
other courts to above one hundred and forty years’ me- 
mory, and wasoften at the Assizes at York, where he 
generally went on foot; and I have heard some. of the 
country gentlemen affirm, that he frequently swam in 
the rivers after he was past the age of one hundred years. 
In the King’s Remembrancer’s Office, in the L:xchequer, 
is a record in a deposition of a cause, by English bill, 
between Anthony Clark and Smirkson, taken 1665, at 
Kettering, in Yorkshire, where Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton 
upon Swale, labourer, aged one hundred and fifty-seven 
years, was produced, and deposed as a witness. 
ee eee 


Correspondence. 
VAPOUR BATHS. 


/— 
TO THR EDITOR. 

S1n,—As the columns of your entertaining miscellany 
are ever open to hints for the public good, allow me to 
ask, through the same medium, whether any of the va- 
pour baths in our town are supported by public subsdrip- 
tion, so as to be accessible to our poorer neighbours, who ate 
otherwise unable to take the benefit of their use, on account 
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of the charge by the proprietors, which, I believe, in the 
lowest instance, is half-a-crown® (against whom, by the bye, 
I do not mean to say they are any way overpaid by such 
charge.) I have observed in my own family the great good 
arising from the use of one, after avery severe attack of rheu- 
matism, which, I may venture to say, was the first thing 
under Providence to set the patient on his legs. What 
suggested these remarks, was the case of a poor female 
child, who is very much afflicted with rheumatism, or 
some such severe pains, arising from cold in all her limbs. 
The medical gentleman who prescribed for her said, ** You 
had better try the vapour bath.” On my asking, ** Have you 
done so,” the answer was, with a sigh, ‘* No, Sir, because 
my mother is too poor to pay for me.” Now, Sir, as it 
would be necessary for a patient of this sort to go several 
times, perhaps, before any lasting relief were got, and as it 
would be more than many well-disposed individuals could 
afford to pay even for the benefit of one, would it not be 
worthy the attention of the generous public of our good 
old town, to raise an annual fund, under proper manage- 
ment, and, by way of ticket, to give our indigent neigh- 
bours an opportunity of the use of the baths, which, I am 
convinced, in many cases, particularly of the chronickind, 
would be of essential benefit tothem. By giving this a 
eorner in your Kaleidoscope, you will oblige, yours, &c. 
April 25, 1825. SIOR. 
® See Notice to Correspondents. 





LANCASTER OR BELL SYSTEM. 
ie 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

$i1n,—Your correspondent, who, for the sake of brevity, 
1 will call Philoc. has entered upon his last letter ‘* with 
the greatest reluctance,” and though he is well aware that 
he is a weak instrument, in a feeble cause, still he 
attempts to frighten a citizen of the New World from his 
post, by the following defensive quiver. Mark the last 
sinking effort of this ‘‘puny” scribbler. His letter con- 
cludes with these words :—** Whilst 1 can think or speak 
I shall not cease to defend his claims to the utmost of my 
power.” Bravo! Mr. Philoc.: you my think and speak 
as much as you please, but for your credit’s sake write very 
little. Your last letter is a pretty specimen of your logic 
and composition. ‘* If the Madras mode of tuition abound 
in such prodigies of learning, and correct information as 
you seem{to be, what a system of erudition!” and how 
your patron, Dr. Bell, will rejoice that he has, at this day, 
such a champion in Liverpool ! 

Philoc, from your puerile efforts I suspect you are one 
of the Doctor's *‘ little boys,” and when you become a 
man, it is to be hoped you will ‘* put away childish 
things.” Proceed,—struggle hard in your boyhood, and 
when you contend some years with American, you will 
then be ** at age,"=—and there's ordination and a vicarage 
for you! * 

** Though satire’s not my weapon, yet I am not so discreet 

That I can’t run a tilt, at such as Philoc, when we meet; 

1 only wear it in # land of Beliarian robbers, 

Thieves, supercargoes, rogues, and system-jobbers !” 

1 beg to apologize, Mr. Editor, for trespassing so far 
upon your attention, with observations which nothing else 
should induce me to make but the uncourteous remarks of 
my systematic adversary. 

But to the point.—The incontrovertible facts stated in 
roy last letter, in behalf of Mr. Lancaster, continue undis- 
turbed, and will ever remain so. Philoc. attempts to show 
that Mr. Whitbread’s information was ‘‘ incorrect,” and 
favours us with a reported extract from his speech on an- 
other occasion. When Mr. Whitbread pronounced the 
recorded eulogium on Joseph Lancaster, as the inventor 
of the new system of education, some nameless member, 
who had the inspection of Dr. Bell's papers, waited on 
Mr. W. and told him that the Doctor was a schoolmaster 
im India some years before the Borough-road school was 
opened, (wonderful information!) and requested that he 
would make another speech, and endesvour to bestow the 


whole, or at least a large fraction of the credit of inven- 
tion on **his friend and respected. neighbour Dr. Bell.” 
The worthy member, Mr. Whitbread, was so much amazed 
at this extraordinary intelligence (observe reader, this hap- 
pened in 1807, about nine years after Mr. Lancaster's first 
essay at improvement ) that he requested the attendance of 
Dr. B. and Mr. L. at his house in Dover-street, London. 

To this just and reasonable request the Doctor did not 
attend; he preferred giving in a written statement, rather 
than meet Mr. Lancaster before so able and discriminating 
&@ judge as Mr. Whitbread. 

Now, Sir, I hope this stubborn fact is again restored to 
the credit of Mr. Lancaster, and that it will take more 
than seven years, thinking, speaking, and writing, from 
Philoc, to convince the public that Mr. L., who was ac- 
knowledged by the country, and declared in the House of 
Commons to be the inventor of ‘‘ the new system of edu- 
cation,” in the year 1807, is not entitled to the same credit 
in 1825. 

But, Sir, Lancastér is not the only sufferer by the gigan- 
tic strides of Dr. Bell. Every ingenious man of the 
present day, and of all future ages, are completely barred 
out from any improvement in his way: even if discoveries 
should be made, they must remain without credit, benefit, 
or advantage. 

The Doctor has enacted an eternal penal law against the 
progress of the human understanding.* Should a great 
improver of education arise in a century to come, and that 
any of the descendants or fellow-disciples of Philoc. exist 
in 1925, they will have Dr. Bell’s authority to state, that 
such improvements, however great they may be, are only 
rivulets, which flow from, and owe their existence to the 
fountain head of improvement at Madras. Even at this 
day he claims the merit due to the celebrated Pestalozzi; 
and there is not a well-conducted school in Paris, Lau- 
sanne, Geneva, or the Netherlands, in short, at home or 
abroad, but he claims to be on his system. 

In confirmation of this unjust and monopolizing prin- 
ciple, I beg to refer to Philoc’s last letter, where he states, 
that Lancaster is now propagating the Madras system in 
South America, 

Miracles will never cease—Lancaster teaching on Bell's 
system! The reverse is the case, which, without ‘* plun- 
dering,+ or any other intention but good will towards ‘Dr. 
Bell, will do for the amiable and gentle Philoc. 

AMERICAN. 

Sar and Garter, April 29, 1825. 





® This relates to the improvements of ingenious men, not 
the education of children. 
t Philoc. used the term “ plundered” in his last letter. 





To Correspondents. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF & CoRRESPONDENT, &c.—We do not 
plead guilty to the charge of lacking courtesy brought 
against us by 7. H. S. of Fairfield; and, in the case of which 
he complains, the evidence of facts will fully acquit us. In 
the Kaleidoscope of January 11, we published some lines, 
entitled “ The Glove,” said to be translated from Schiller. 
We stated at the time, that it was our impression, that we 
had previously met with an English version. Soon after 
this (how soon we cannot say precisely) 7. H. S. enclosed 
usanother English version, by Mr. Steinhauser, 
thus confirming our conjecture. This singular composi- 
tion, together with 7. H. S.’s prefatory note, appeared in 
the Kaleidoscope of March 1; and it is not our fault that 
they have escaped the eye of our quondam correspondent. 
—As for the trifling delay which occurred between the 
interval of transmission and insertion, that arose frem 
editorial arrangements, which it would be unnecessary 
and uninteresting to particularize. We are not surprised 
that 7. H. S. should succeed in finding some other willing 
medium for his effusions. If they had fewer claims to 
merit than they do possess, we could point out caterers 
for the public who would “Jump at them :” literary gentle- 
men of so accommodating a disposition, that, if a copy of 
Alexander's Feast, or Pope’s Universal Prayer, &c. &c. were 
offered them for insertion, with the initials 4 BC, or any 
other signature, and Liverpool, or any other town, as the 








address of the original correspondent, would forthwith usher 
them in, to the gratification of the successful plagiarist 
who had played off the hoax, and the infinite merriment 
of every one whose reading had extended to Enfield’s 
Speaker, or the Elegant Extracts. If we should ever have 
& seat in Parliament, we would endeavour to obtain a bill 
to punish with the tread-wheel, or the pillory, every one 
who should affix his initials to the compositions of another; 
a practice which, although we see it played off “‘ under 
our very noses,” is most mean and dishonest. In fact, we 
know no character more pitiful than that of the plagiarist, 
who, in the first instance, is a thief, for stealing other 
people’s thoughts, and a liar for calling them his own. 





PoxiricaL Economy——/7’. D. G. has surprised usa little by his 
note, from which it appears that he is not aware that we 
have published his report of Mr. M‘Culloch’s lecture on 
foreign commerce, at full length, in the Kaleidoscope of De- 
cember 28, 1624, page 217. Any further communication 
on similar subjects will be acceptable. 


Vapour Barus ror THE Poor.—kaving from the most respec- 
table sources heard so much of the efficacy of vapour bath- 
ing, we must approve of the suggestion of Sier, to extend 
their benefits to those who cannot afford to pay half-a- 
crown, which, as our correspondent states, is the sum 
required at the baths of Mr. Coglan and Mrs. Sadler. This 
sum we believe to be much lower than that required at any 
similar establishments in the kingdom ; and we have heard, 
that in some places more than twice the amount is de- 
manded. We wish, of course, to have every convenience 
and luxury of life at as cheap a rate as‘possible; but we wish 
also, that those who supply us with them should have a fair 
remuneration—and this we feel confident, that the proprie- 
tors of the vapour baths in this town do not receive. This 
opinion, on our parts, may appear somewhat supereroga- 
tory, if not-officious, as tending to raise the fee for a moat 
useful, salutary, and, in many cases, almost indispensible 
remedy; but as it is our opinion, we have not concealed it. 








Lorrerizs.—When we last week declined the letter of 4 
Cool Calculator, we rather prematurely took it for granted 
that it was a puff for an establishment of which we have 
always disapproved, and one in which we never risked a 
farthing in our lives. Our correspondent put a very wrong 
construction upon our apology, by supposing that the lot- 
tery advertisements either prospectively or retrospectively 
had any influence over our determination. We never 
suffered such considerations to sway us from our editorial 
duty; and in proof of the sincerity of this assertion, we 
have now to state, that, when, on reperusing the letter of 
4 Cool Calculator, we found it to be in opposition to, and 
not in support of, the system: of lotteries, we gave it im- 
mediate insertion, conspicuously; in the Kaleidoscope, in 
the last number of which it appeared. 





OrteinaL Music.—The music of Mr. C. Harding, set to the 
words, ‘O’er the heart of Childe Harold,” are preparing for 
publication next week ; in the mean time-we will thank 
our correspondent to inform us, whether there are no more 
verses, and whose words they are. 





F.iuts Music-—We scarcely know how to reply to Vincent 
Violin, who proposes the introduction of flute music. We 
are of opinion, that mere melody, however good in itself, 
would not prove very attractive; it never satisfies a culti- 
vated ear, which naturally expects harmony to make any 
piece complete. The musical glasses produce sounds more 
pureand exquisite almost any other instrument yields ; 
and yet, for the want of the requisite accompaniments, 
they very soon pall upon the ear. If Vincent Violta will 
favour us with a sight of any of the pieces to which he 
alludes, we will examine into their pretensions. ; 





Liverroo. Fema.e Apprentices’ Lrprary.—In our supple- 
mental] sheet or Local Letter-box of this day, the interest- 
ing report of this excellent establishment is to be found, 
and we strongly recommend it to the perusal of our friends 
in town and country. 





We shall have a word or two to say to our friend 7. J. Dem 
Cymro shall be attended to. 





Errata.—lIn the third line of the last paragraph but one, in 
the Observations on Sewers, inserted in the Local Depart- 
ment of the Kaleidoscope for May 3, after ‘‘main sewers,” 
read “ a chimney to be built,” é&c.; and, instead of “a box,” 
read “ the base” to be twenty feet high. 








Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. Susu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool.” 
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